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BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 

Great have been the changes and vicls- 
situdes which this ancient place has wit- 
nessed. As a frontier garrison, it was 
often seized by the Scotch, and as often re- 
taken by the English. In the time of our 
king John, the greater portion of it was 
burned by king Alexander, of Scotland. 
On the 2nd of August, 1291, the states of 
England and Scotland met at Berwick, to 
settle the claims of Robert Bruce and 
John Baliol to the Scottish crown. This 
was in the reign of Edward I, who short] 
after conquered the town. The Englis 

arliament met there in 1296, when the 
Scottish nobles paid homage to Edward. 
In the next reign, Robert Bruce, with an 
army of thirty thousand men, attacked and 
discomfited the king of England. In the 
battle the privy seal was lost, and Edward 
issued a proclamation, from Berwick, an- 
nouncing the fact. 

This defeat was savagely avenged by 
Edward III The attendant circumstan- 
ces are very remarkable, and are thus nar- 
rated in Fuller’s rer of Berwick :— 

“1333 (April 1).—King Edward III ar- 
rived at Durham on his march northwards. 
During his stay at Durham, he lodged in 
the priory; a few days after, queen Philippa 
came from Knaresborough to meet him, 
and being unacquainted with the custom of 
this church, went through the abbey gates 
to the priory, and after supping with the 
king, retired to rest. This alarmed the 
monks, one of whom went to the king, and 
informed him, that St. Cuthbert had a mor- 
tal aversion to the presence of a woman. 
Unwilling to give any offence to the church, 
Edward immediately ordered the queen to 
arise, who, in her under garment only, re- 
turned by the gate through which she had 
entered, and went to the castle, after most 
devoutly praying that St. Cuthbert would 
not revenge a fault, which she had, through 
ignorance, committed. Edward, on bein 
refused the pone of David Bruce, 
the restitution of Berwick being withheld 
from hin, commanded his herald to pro- 
claim his defiance of the Scottish king, 
which was equivalent to a declaration of 
war. On the 12th of April, the English 
army commenced the seige of Berwick, 
which had been put into a complete posture 
of defence. The lish monarch, with 
his army, remained before the walls of 
Berwick for about a month, when perceiv- 
ing no likelihood of its surrender, he led 
his army into Scotland, carrying carnage 
and devastation in his train, after which he 
returned to Berwick, and finding that it 
still held out, he changed the stige into a 
complete blockade, both by sea and land. 
The brave garrison getting no relief, and 
suffering great privations, offered to Edward 
terms of capitulation, to deliver up the 









place in five days, provided that it should 
not be relieved before that time. On the 
15th of July, these terms were agreed to, 
and hostages delivered for the due perform. 
ance of the contract, one of whom was the 
eldest son of Sir Alexander Seton, the de- 
puty-governor, whose we son was a 
prisoner in the hands of Edward. It is re- 
ported that during the cessation, Edward 
committed the following indelible act of 
cruelty; he insisted upon the immediate 
surrender of the town, threatening in case 
of refusal, to hang the governor’s sons in 
full view of the ramparts. The governor, 
after the most conflicting torments, replied, 
that he was determined to preserve his rec- 
titude, though at the inestimable price of 
his sons. Edward, in unison with his 
threat, caused a gibbet to be erected, 
whereon he hanged Seton’s two sons, 
The spot where this sanguinary act is said 
to have taken place, is a considerable emi- 
nence on the south side of the river Tweed, 
and has ever since been termed Hang-a- 
dyke-Nook. July 19, the English had taken 
up their station in Hallidon-hill, on the 
west side of Berwick, where they had 
every advantage imaginable for defending 
themselves, besides the great superiority of 
numbers. Douglas, though an experienced 
and gallant leader, being so enraged at 
Edward's treachery, that he determined to 
attack the English camp without weighing 
the matter with a sufficient degree of cool- 
ness. Immediately before the armies en- 
gaged, @ person of great stature went 

‘om the Scots camp, and gave a challenge 
to any of the English who dared to engage 
him in a single combat. He had once 
saved Bruce’s life by slaying a bull which 
was running upon the king, and got the 
name of Turnbull from that heroic action. 
Along with himself he brought a large 
mastaff when he defied the English. Sir 
Robert Benhale came immediately from 
the English camp, and at one blow slew the 
mastiff, and with great agility cut off first 
the right arm, and then the head of Turn- 
bull. Douglas immediately assaulted the 
English, who, in return, poured showers of 
darts, and rolled great stones upon the 
Scots, which soon threw them into confu- 
sion, at which time the English rushed 
among their broken ranks and made great 
slaughter. The Scots lost twelve thousand 
on the field, with Douglas their leader, be- 
sides a great number of nobility. The 
town and castle were also delivered be 
Edward, and he obliged Patrick Dunbar, 
whose son he had hanged, to rebuild the 
castle of Dunbar at his own expense, he 
having demolished it to prevent the English 
from sheltering there.” 

In 1513, after the memorable battle of 
Flodden Field, the body of James IV, 
who fell in that action, was carried to Be- 
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wick. James had died under sentence of 
excommunication, which he incurred by 
breaking the peace with England. Henry 
Vill thought this a good opportunity for 
making a show of — towards an 
¢emy, who, being dead, could trouble him 
po more, and, accordingly, applied to the 
for permission to give the d 
honourable interment at St. Paul’s. 
Ieo X, in a letter dated November 29, 
the same year, gave his consent; of this 
honour no use was made. The earl of 
Surrey, who had commanded at Flodden, 
bering caused the corpse to be embalmed, 
carried it with him to Sheen. ‘lhere it re- 
mained till the next reign. In the time of 
Edward VI, when the monastery in which 
ithad been kept, became the property and 
fesidence of Henry Gray, earl of Suffolk, 
that nobleman had so little regard for 
deceased royalty, that he permitted it 
to be thrown into a lumber room, among 
old timbers, lead, and other rubbish. In 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, some work- 
men cut off the lead, and one Launcelet 
Young, master glazier to her majesty, per- 
iving a sweet savour to come from it, car- 
fied it to his house, in Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, He subsequently caused it to be buried 
by the sexton of St. Michael's, with some 
bones taken out of the charnel-house of 
the church. When taken to Sheen, the 
body had been presented by the victor- 
ral, to queen Catherine. Happily 
stormy scenes have not been repeated 
of late years. The union of the two 
¢erowns, and subsequently of the two king- 
doms, of Englarid and Scotland, put an end 
to those aftiimosities, which were so lon 
fatal to the best interests of both, an 
Berwick became a flourishing and peace- 
fal, as well as an important town. 





ADELAIDE GALLERY. 


This cheap and favourite resort has un- 
me several decided improvements un- 

the new management. The visitor is 
@atified with a mélange of scientific infor- 
mation, and amusing: intellectual enjoy- 
Ments. An excellent band is engaged, 
Which is backed by the vocal powers of 
Mr. Russell, who keeps the audience in 
humour. On the intervening even- 

Mr. Robert Burns, an English sailor, 
Gives a concise account of how he became 


«New Zealand chief, tells his dangers of 

“flood and field,” describes how he was 

tatooed, and the manner of tatooing carried 

om by the natives, sings New Zealand 

sigs, gives howls, dances, and does all 

thata New Zealander could do to a de- 
audience. 
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THE SMUGGLER OF FOLKSTONE 
A TALE OF TRUTH AND FICTION. 
By Epwakp Portwine. 


CHAPTER 11.—( Continued.) 


“ Who have we coming here at so ra- 
pid a rate,” said Hamish. 

He was not long left in doubt; a turn in 
the road discovered two horsemen riding 
at a hand gallop. On encountering our 
group, the equestrians pulled up their 
steeds, and one of the new comers bowed 
slightly and proudly to Hamish and Sar- 
son, and directed a scowling glance to 
Waldron, which he returned. The two 
horsemen then passed on to the Cherry 
Gardens. 

“ Ah,” muttered Waldron, “ the conflict 
must come sooner or later; that look indi- 
cated unrelenting hatred, and bitter will be 
the reckoning between us; the. sooner the 
better.” He then added aloud, “Sarson, 
did you observe the look Barnard gave 
me?” 

“T did, my friend, and I am surprised. 
It indicated resentful feelings—his lips ac- 
tually quivered as he passed.” 

“You are correct, and in order that you 
may understand my offence to this squire, 
listen. It is right that both of you should 
be acquainted with the terms I am to meet 
Barnard in yonder gardens; but who have 
we coming now?” 

A light carriage approached them at a 
rapid pace, in which were seated three la- 
dies, and a man apparently about sixty 
years of age. 

“ AsIlive,” cried Hamish, adjusting his 
ane, 


Jeffery and Miss Gittens from the vehicle, 
while regret marked the brilliant features 
of Margaret as the carriage left Waldron a 
prey to bitter presentiments. Waldron’s 
countenance betrayed little emotion, but 
his heart beat with violence. 

It was perceptible to the young man 
that his surmises were correct, that Cum- 
lin desired to discourage his addresses to 
his daughter, to whom he had been long 
attached; and he had a vague pfesenti- 
ment that they were destined to experi- 
ence great vicissitudes. That Margaret 
loved him, Waldron felt convinced: her 
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artless ingenuousness had long since in- 
duced him to think so. 
bright star of hope that had drawn him 
from the shoals of error and the labyrinths 
of crime. His love for this beautiful crea- 
ture was founded on an esteem for her na- 
tural goodness of disposition and rectitude 
of conduct. Indeed, there were few who 
could gaze on the “Pearl of Folkstone,” 
as she was familiarly called, without being 
inspired with admiration and esteem. Her 
fine form, rounded in beautiful proportions, 
indicated the girl approaching woman- 
hood. She was tall and majestic, with a 
clear olive complexion, large deep blue 
eye, @ nose decidedly Grecian, hair of ra- 
ven hue, which reclined on shoulders which 
might vie with alabaster. 

er education had been superintended by 
a mother who, devoted to the existence 
and happiness of her child, was a proficient 
in those elegant accomplishments which 
adorn her sex, and render them ornaments 
in public, and the best friends and compa- 
nions in domestic life. 

Thus eighteen years had passed over the 
head of Margaret, happy, joyous and be- 
loved; the idol of her domestic circle, and 
respected by all who had the honour of her 
friendship. 

Few troubles had been mixed in her cup 
of felicity. Her father’s commands were, 
to her, law. He was a tall, dark, athletic 
man. Sixty winters had slightly furrowed 
his bronzed countenance, and partially 
whitened his originally raven hair. Few 
could guess whence he came. Rumour 
spoke of his daring deeds on the deep wa- 
ters of the South Atlantic, the Mediterra- 
nean, and the Pacific, of sufferings and 
wrongs endured, and of his anamolous oc- 
cupation at the commencement of our 
story. 

But few dared to hint at his “ profes- 
sional” pursuits; he was not exactly the 
character to bear interrogation. Some- 
times, when under the influence of a glass 
of Cognac, he would evince an intimate 
knowledge of maritime affairs, by detail- 
ing anecdotes of encounters on the wide 
ocean—of hair-breadth escapes from ene- 
mies—of bloody fights —and of revenge for 
wrongs and injuries inflicted by arbitrary 
power. He would descant with enthusiasm 
on the sailing properties of vessels; des- 
cribe in glowing colours, which a plougher 
only of the great.deep could pourtray; and 
when he thus indulged, his auditory 
on the expression of his sombre counte- 
nance with wonder and surprise. His 
proud bearing and lofty language, while 
recounting the deeds of other days, and 
describing the beauties of other lands, pre- 
sented the man before his listeners as the 
hero of his stories. Every listener would 
dentify the narrator with the “ skipper,” 
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She had been the phere. 


or successful pirate, of the southern hemis. 


Such was Cumin in his sixtieth year—s 
dark, stern man, of iron frame, regardless 
of danger, contemptuous to his reputed su- 

riozs; affable and just, and even kind, in 

is intercourse and dealing with the poor 
man; in conversation, animating every one 
by his descriptions of other climes, and of 
the pathless waters of farther India, 


OHAPTER I{I. 


Waldron’s heart beat with varied emo- 
tions, as he approached the joyous rendez- 
vous. The frown of Cumlin, the obedience 
of his daughter, the presence of young 
Barnard, warned him of evil, and his pulse 
quickened for the first time with a feeling 
of jealousy. Rumour whispered that Cum- 
lin possessed wealth—that he had beens 

rson of distinction in another land—that 

e was protected by his riches, while others 
suffered from his misdeeds, and that the 
neighbouring magistracy were venal or 
blind to his calling. The astonishment of 
the inhabitants of this district, had been 
excited by circumstances that had recently 
occurred, which appeared to prostrate Bar- 
nard before the influence of the suspected 
smuggler. 

About two months prior to the com- 
mencement of this tale, a coving feat had 
been performed by some smugglers of the 
coast. One evening, atout twilight, three 
boats shot from the sides of a dark-looking 
lugger, lying in the offing. At first the 
spectators imagined they intended landing 

eir cargo of brandys and silks under 
the craggy cliffs, on the summit of which 
stands Folkstone church. The force com- 
mnissioned to prevent smuggling at that pe- 
riod, pe of riding officers, and officers 
of excise, stationed in the hamlets and 
towns along the coast. Premiums were 
= to informers and those who had any 

nowledge of the designs of contrabandists. 
In this case information had been forwarded 
to the proper quarters, and the officers 
enbased, into Folkstone, in great force, on 
the night in question. The people pro- 
ceeded to the hills to witness the encounter 
between the officers and the smugglers. 
The boats were driving before a light 
south-westerly wind to the north-east, and 
whether from this cause, or from that 
daring which had been so conspicuous 
amongst the smugglers for some months, 
they came sufficiently near for the officers 
and spectators to witness their contents, 
and their crews of stalwart men rested on 
their oars, gazing on the people on the 
strand and hills with indifference. 

The evening faded, and darkness suc- 
ceeded twilight; still and tranquil lay the 
boats, within gunshot of the strand. An 
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aitiletic man was perceived at the helm of 
the longest boat, who a) to direct 
the motions of the masked seamen. About 
ten o'clock the report of a gun was heard 
booming over the waters. This report was 
met by the officers of the government with 
ry shout of exultation; the revenue 
eatter of the station was on the alert, and in 
chase of the lugger, which had weighed an- 
chor, and appeared peaceably steering and 
tacking for St. Malo's. A few moments 
; the officers were in breathless ex- 
tion of the cutter’s boats driving the 
tnugglers on shore, and they deemed their 
prey secure. The reason that induced so 
much eagerness on their parts to capture 
these goods and men, was the fact, that 
nearly eighteen months had. passed since @ 
« had been taken, while thousands of 
ankers had been run on the beach and 
carried inland, in defiance of the law, 
and to the detriment of the exchequer. 
The officers and the commander of the Lap- 
wing—as pretty a craft as ever dashed 
spray—had received, what they believed 
accurate intelligence of the movements of 
the reckless men, who, fearless of danger, 
hazarded their liberties and lives to vio- 
Iste what many, if not all, deemed harsh 
and unnecessary laws. The captain had, 
therefore, determined on surprising the 
lers at Seabrook, a spot between 
e and Sandgate, situated under a 
promontory, called Shorn Cliff. 
is place was deemed the most eligible 
to land goods, there being a road 
tothe north, from the small village of the 
game name, at the commencement of the 
toyal angry t canal, across which the go~ 
Yernment of the day had considerately con- 
structed a bridge. Over this bridge the 
mger could, in a few minutes, reach 
iton, and thence into the heart of the 
county. 
The revenue cutter had been lying off 
the coast of Dungeness during the day, 
and, when night came on, she bore away 
for the east, like a bird on the wing. 
She appeared off Hythe, when she per- 
teived a boat lying in her course, which 
Was hailed by the look out. <A person 
stood up in the little skiff, and answered. 
the interrogatory in a hoarse voice. 
_ “A boat from the port of Hythe.” 
“ Aye, aye. What are you under our 
-—your name.” 
“I wish to speak to Captain Sarson.” 
“You do speak to him.” 
* Good.” 


The vessel had rounded, and the boat 
came alongside. Captain Sarson appeared 
at the gangway. 

“What is your business, and from 
do you come?” asked the captain. 
“From ythe, and riding officer Peake,” 
Was the reply. 
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“ Indeed! how may I know this?” de- 
manded the sailor. 

“By this letter,” handing a paper to the 
young officer. 

The officer received the letter, and re- 
tired to peruse the contents. When he had 
read the missive, he pe sg at the side 
of the vessel and said, “ You have perform- 
ed bend duty. Inform Mr. Peake that I 
will obey his instructions—good night.” 

“ Good night,” was responded; and the 
little boat glided noiselessly over the waters 
to the shore. 

The light skiff cut the water with asto- 
nishing rapidity, and on reaching the strand 
at Twiss fort, two men were waiting on that 
soli spot. The boat was immediately 
hauled from the water, carried on their 
shoulders over the “ full,” and deposited in a 
ditch, and then covered with rushes. Three 
horses, held by a man ina white smock 
frock,were in attendance, on which the three 
men leaped, and taking a northerly direc- 
tion, they galloped onwards till they ap- 
proached the domain of squire Barnard; 
then taking an easterly direction along a 
flinty road, they rapidly approached the 
mountain, on the north side of Folkstone. 

The horses were here consigned to the 
care of another person, and the three men, 
without interchanging a sentence, passed 
rapidly to the base of Folkstone hill, thence 
to the strand under Roundown. 

A shrill whistle was sounded by the 
boatman, and answered by a hun men 
who ap d at the mouth of a natural 
cave under the cliff. 

“ My men,” cried the tall boatman, “Thave 
succeeded! The bait is swallowed by the 
Lapwings; and now to your boats, and pull 
for Smith’s Folly. But tell me, Lieutenant 
Gettings, have you succeeded?” 

A man in a dark frock stepped forward. 
“We have been successful, captain, and 
every article is stowed in the three boats. 
The iugger is empty, in the offing.” 

* Good; and now off with you to Dover, 
and station yourselves behind Smith’s Folly 
until you hear the signal; let the gear be 
in readiness, for I fear it will be required. 
In an hour, the boat will land.” 

The men obeyed with alacrity; they re- 
tired from the spot, and_ two of the horse- 
men, and the person called captain, leaped 
into a boat, and pulled for the spot occu- 
pied by the lugger, which was then per- 
ceived under her canvas, tacking for 
the coast of France. 

The moment that the gun of the Lapwing 
was heard booming across the waters, the 
three boats from Roundown were perceived 
gliding swiftly, with muffled oars, to the 
east. As the darkness deepened, the 


heavily laden boats steered for the port of 
Dover, which they reached in a short time. 
Without hesitation they were run on shore 
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in Dover bay, under the castle cliffs, and 
the next moment a whistle called a hun- 
dred men from their secret caverns to dis- 
pose of the cargo. The ankers and bales 
were placed on the beach, while the boats 
were dispatched tothe South Foreland. Each 
man placed two “tubs” fore and aft of his 

rson—his quotaof them; and out of three 
Pundred ankers, two hundred were safely 
deposited in carts waiting for them under 
the castle cliff. 

The men were returning to carry the re- 
mainder into the interior, to places of safe- 
ty, while the heavy bales disappeared up 
the fearful height above. This mancuvre 
was performed by means of ropes, pulleys, 
and blocks, fastened to stakes, driven into 
the chalk formation on the summit of the 
castle cliff. The smugglers had laid their 
hands on the last articles of their cargo, 
when a flash of light illumined the western 
sky, from the chase gun of the Lapwing, 
which heralded her approach to the busy 
scene. The bales disappeared with rapi- 
dity; the last had been dispatched as the 
noise of horsemen was heard approaching 
from the town of Dover, while the boats of 
the cutter were rapidly nearing the shore. 
The smuggler stood unmoved, contem- 
plating the dark figures surrounding him 
with stolid indifference. The strand was 
clear of goods, and not a smuggler stood 
on the beach but himself. The chief whis- 
tled, folded his arms, and awaited the ap- 
proach of the horsemen and the crew of 
the revenue cutter. 


(To be continued.) 


DESPATCHES AND LETTERS OF 
NELSON. 


Sir H. Nicolas has published his fourth 
volume of “ Nelson’s Despatches.” Its con- 
tents give the reader pain. We see how a 
great man can, for a season, lose himself; 
how luxury and flattery can corrode the 
strongest mind; and, above all, we see in 
the hero of the Nile how warmly and sin- 
cerely a man can applaud in himself, what 
he would not tolerate in another. 

The reception he met with at the Neapo- 
litan court, and perhaps the presence of 
one enchantress, weaned Nelson from glory. 
He was content to repose on shore while 
his squadron was engaged in important ope- 
rations. He was likened to Rinaldv in the 
arms of Armida. 

Reproved by the admiralty for refusing 
to obey orders sent to him, he had the 
hardihood to reply— 

“T have to request that you will have 
the goodness to assure their lordships that 
I knew when I decided on those important 
points, that perhaps my life, certainly my 
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commission,was at stake by my decision ;but 
being firmly of opinion that the honour of 
my king and country, the dearest object of 
my heart [were involved ], and that to haye 
deserted the cause and person of his ms- 
jesty’s faithful ally, his Sicilian majesty, 
would have been unworthy my name and 
their lordships’ former opinion of me, I de- 
termined at all risks to support the honour 
of my gracious sovereign, and not to shel- 
ter myself under the letter of the law, 
which I shall never do when put in competition 
with the public service.” 

Thus he acted by the government. At 
Copenhagen he put his glass to his blind 
eye, and really would not see his admiral’s 
signal for recal. It strikes us as singular, 
that the man who could act thus, not only 
in the cases particularised, but in various 
others, should lose his natural mildness 
altogether, at the slightest resistance tu his 
will. When one of his officers only pre- 
ferred the poor request of the noble pri- 
soner condemned to die (whose story was 
lately told in these pages), that he might be 
shot instead of being han “Do your 
duty, sir,” was all that Nelson vouchsafed 
to say in reply. 

One letter we find among those des- 
poner. which proves the hero to have 

n a warm admirer of the fine arts. It 
was addressed to J. Fagan, Esq., Rome:— 

“Dear sir,—Sir William Hamilton has 
been so kind as to communicate to me the 
distinguished honour intended me by the 
inhabitants, by you, and other professors 
and admirers of the fine arts, at Rome, to 
erect a monument. Ihave not words suf- 
ficient te express my feelings on hearing 
that my actions have contributed to pre- 
serve the works which form the school of 
fine arts in Italy, which the modern Goths 
wanted to carry ot and destroy. That they 
may alwaysremain in the only place worthy 
them, Rome, are and will be my fervent 
wishes, together with the esteem of, dear 
sir, your most obedient servant, 

‘“‘ Bronte NELson.” 

As a husband, the little that can be said 
in praise of Nelson was, that he had the 
manliness to own, when separated from his 
Indy, that she was blameless, 

s a son, as a brother, his conduct was 
far more praiseworthy. This is satisfacto- 
rily ge by a letter from his aged parent, 
which, while it breathes all the ardour of 
a fond parent for a son, who had gained 
such undying renown, mentions facts, 
which, had his general conduct been far 
different, would Nos commanded respect 


and admiration for the man:— 
“ My dear Hor.,—You are too prudent 
to judge either of things or persons by - 
arances, and too good to believe that the 
‘ew letters you receive from me can happen 
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cause except theinsecurecon- 


which offer,or that indolencc which 
Thad is 


in the train of infirmities, which 
ny those years when we shall say 
fn the morn, would the evening was come 
that Imay rest; and at the night we are 
before the twilight returns. This is 
goo often the case, even in the midst of 
dlessings; and allow me to say, that your- 
gif, under Providence, are the cause of 
many of these. Your public merit every 
mouth proclaims: your private virtues 
every day are experienced. A recent ge- 
gerous act has made your family happy by 
wo handsome a present of £500 each—Bol- 
ton’s more especially; he has occasion for 
all. The boy George is got so gay—I hope 
r happy omen. There is another boy 
whom I have desired to be kept at school 
two years longer, and then brought for- 
tard, I have hoped he may be got to the 
East Indies. This was intended for a very 
long letter, but nM must curtail it: the 
courier is going off directly. Our hopes of 
seeing you are one day revived, another 
destroyed: all I can say, you know best, 
and, in the end, will do what is right. If 
honour is your object, all men say you 
have enough ; if riches, you are too gene- 
fous to heap up emg 5 if the amor patrie, 
you have shown it. If your dearest friends 
are to be gratified, they are, no doubt, very 
touch so, by hearing of your health and 
prosperity, which pleasure can be increased 
only by seeing you. Memento, your fa- 
ther is seventy-seven years of age, Decem- 
ber 15, 1799. God bless you! 
, “ Epm. NELSON.” 
The close view gained of Nelson by 
means of this publication, furnishes a fine 
theme for the moralist; it teaches that 
ory, rank, and wealth, cannot give that 
essed calm which the humblest may 
know. Those who most fervently admire 
the superb career which Nelson ran, and 
the matchless laurels he acquired, will 
hardly find cause to envy his happiness. 


THE ATTACKED ESCURT. 
A SPANISH SCENE. 


In 1810 I was in the French service, and 
ordered with my regiment to Bayonne. 
Frequent convoys were sent forward into 

n, sufficiently numerous to keep off 
the guerillas; and to one of those 1 was 
attached on its way to Andalusia. Our 
Gonvoy was strong; a corps of infantry, 

ms, and artillery, escorting a lon 
train of waggons with stores. Our marc 
Was through a fine part of the country, and 
in the finest season of the year—the close 
of spring. We proceeded slowly, and had 
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full leisure to enjoy the landscape. e 
Spanish spring wielises all those Sdear of 
beauty, those skies of cloudless blue and 
splendid sunshine, those blossomed fields, 
and light and delicious airs, that in other 
lands are scarcely more than the language 
of poetry. The convoy moved with the 
usual military precautions, though it was 
too strong to be liable to a guerilla attack. 
We could not, however, prevent desultory 
skirmishes in the defiles, by which we lost 
some men. Even this, in some degree, 
added to the interest of our march. On 
the first report of a musket, the column 
closed; our mountain voltigeurs and light 
—— were sent up the hills, to turn the 
flank of the Spani: ; and, apart from the 
loss of lives, the scene was often in the 
highest degree striking and picturesque. 

In this mode we passed on till we 
reached the Sierra-Morena. There the 
badness of the roads, which had heen neg- 
lected from the commencement of the 
war, broke a considerable number of our 
waggons; and as we had now reached a 
country completely in the power of our 
troops, the officer in command thought it 
better to move forward with the main 
body, than linger for their repair. Some 
hundred men were left behind to escort 
them, with orders to follow to a town three 
marches off, which was to be the head- 

uarters of the convoy. I had been taken 
ill, and remained with the waggons: the 
delay, however, was trifling; and in twenty- 
four hours we were on the road again. 
Unluckily, the commandant of the escort, 
in order to make up for our lost time, took 
it into his head to move by a narrow forest 
road, instead of that through the open 
country, which made a circuit of some 
length. I observed to him the hazard of 
this route; he gave me civilly to under- 
stand that I was not then at the head of 
my iment; I said no more, and we 
plunged into the forest. For some time all 
went on well; but the forest grew thicker, 
the road narrower and more broken, and 
at last a grove of oaks brought us almost 
to a stop. We here found our advanced 
dragoons, who waited for the column, that 
they might not be entangled alone in the 
grove. We had scarcely worked ourselves 
a dozen yards among the trunks and copse, 
when an advanced snarp-shooter fired, and 
in a moment after we saw men with mus- 
kets in their hands running round us. 
Their numbers increased rapidly, and we 
soon had them in every direction—front, 
flanks, and rear. Our:‘commandant had 
now found out his mistake, and had no- 
thing to do but to get out of it as well as 
he could. The column had halted at once. 
The infantry were posted at its head and 
in the rear of the wagjons; the sharp- 
shooters formed line on each side from 
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front to rear; and the dragoons were 
pushed into the wood on both sides of the 
road, at twenty paces off, to act as skir- 
mishers. The fire had already begun, and 
the enemy had all the advantage; he might 
single us out as he eg while we might 
take our revenge by firing at the trees, 
We saw some of our dragoons tumbled 
from their horses, while others galloped 
back to us wounded. Platoons of infantry 
were advanced to support them, and they 
soon began to feel the effects of the fire. 
Our next experiment was to send thirty 
dragoons to cut down every thing before 
them. They charged gallantly, but they 
could not cut down oaks and elms of a 
hundred years’ growth, and in a few mi- 
nutes we saw about one-half of the troo 
gallop back again, followed by a shout an 
a shower of balls, 

We were now situated awkwardly 
enough, and in fact had nothing for it but 
fivhting. The commandant was a good 
officer, though he had entered the wood; 
and the soldiers fired desperately. We 
made our way, losing men continually; 
still we got on, until we came, to an abattis 
of trees, in the very heart of the forest. 
Here we fought for life and death; the 
enemy, though only peasants, were bold, 
and capital shots; and it was not till after 
an hour of despair, and carnage that we 
broke through the barrier, wound our way 
through the forest, and saw the light of 
heaven. This lost us nearly all our wag- 
gons, two-thirds of our escort, the com. 
mnander a severe wound in the knee, and 
me a ball in the shoulder. 

This was an unlucky affair, and it left 
us all in ill-hnmour. We moved on, de- 
termined to try no more short cuts; and 
about half a league further saw another 
grove. We all shrank at the sight; but, 
above the trees, we saw at a turning of the 
road the chimneys of a chateau. This, of 
course, would afford quarter for the offi- 
cers, an hospital for the wounded, and 
plunder for the rest. I now remonstrated 
on the necessity of losing no more time; 
but the commandant’s wound had made 
him outrageous, and the sight of Spanish 
property was not easily resisted among our 
troops at that period. So it was deter- 
mined to try what was in the inside of the 
chateau. 

We left the few carriages that remained 
to us in the road, and sent our sharp- 
shooters up the grand avenue or stately 
range of ouks. There was not a soul to be 
seen in the house; the windows were 
closed; and, but that the dogs barked 
fiercely, we should have thought that the 
whole had been visited by the plague. The 
soldiers hammered the great door with the 
butt-ends of their muskets, flung stones at 
the windows, and at last began to fire at 
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the shutters. All was useless. At 
as we were beginning to lay faggots at the 
door, a small window was opened, ands 
man’s voice inquired what we wanted, 
One of our officers, who had served jp 
Spain, answered, that we wanted to get in 
and have some refreshment and rest. The 
voice replied, and bade us go to a farm 
house in sight, where we should find pro. 
visions. 

“No,” said the officer, “ that is not 
enough; open the door, or we will get in 
in spite of you.” 

«You shall not get in,” said the voice, 
“We have force enough to defend our- 
selves; retire at your peril.” 

This defiance put the troops in a rage, 
They looked on it as an insolent chal. 
lenge; and while some of them prepared 
to scale the windows, others ran off to 
bring up our guns to burst open the doors, 
The commandant, however, would not 
allow them to be used, in the fear of bri 
ing the guerillas upon him again. 
length they broke open the door with the 
levers of the guns. As it fell in, a line of 
fifty men, drawn up in the court within, 
fired a volley that knocked down one-half 
of those in front. The rest fell back for 
moment; but the whule corps now rushed 
in, and filled the court before the Spaniards 
had time to reload. A few of them were 
killed on the spot; but the greater part 
made good their retreat into the chateau, 
and from that into the grounds, where our 
soldiers, as soon as they saw the rich fur- 
niture of the rooms, did not think it worth 
their while to follow them. I was ex- 
tremely grieved at this whole affair; and 
indignant and pained as I was at so much 
ae evil, I was led, partly by cu- 
riosity, and partly by a wish to be of what 
service I could to the unfortunate people of 
the house, to enter the court and see 
what was going forward. At that time the 
first attack was over, and the soldiers had 

ained possession of the apartments above; 
But there was still a scene going on that I 
shall never forget. Some of the Spaniards 
had either been unable, or disdained, to re- 
treat ; and at the farther end of the court, 
against the wall of a chapel, stood six or 
seven men, who seemeu determined to die. 
They had mz-de a little breast-work uf some 
loose wood, “om behind this they kept up 
a regular discharge. 1 remarked among 
them a very noble-looking man, in an em- 
broidered cloak, who appeared to be their 
master, and beside iim a boy of fifteen or 
sixteen, who cried out continually, “ Kill, 
kill the French.” This lasted a few minutes, 
and we lost some men at every discharge, 
till at last our soldiers, infuriated at this 
defence by a handful of servants, rushed 
forward; seven or eight took aim together 
at the master, and fired. I saw the boy 
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fil atthe moment; the master staggered 
s few paces back, and, then advancing, 
himself beside the body. The servants 
at this sight lost courage, threw away their 
gms, and, springing upon the pieces of 
ood, climbed over the wall and made 
their sou through the gardens; our 
soldiers offering them no interruption as 
the resistance was fairly at an end, and 
were anxious only to share the plunder 
pik thett comrades in the chateau. My 
servant and I were the only persons in the 
court, and I was so much shocked and 
with the whole scene of rapine and 

qmelty, that I did not know whether to 
advance or retire. I saw the court covered 
with dead, and felt the natural shudder of 
man, not altogether hardened at be- 
holding death in such a wild shape, while 
the ear was filled with the shoutings and 
riot of plunder above. But as I gave a 
last look to the spot where those gallant 
aad unfortunate Spaniards had made their 
last stand, I thought I saw a hand waved 
from among the corpses. I immediately 
wentup to them. The first face that I saw 
was the boy’s. It was turned upwards; and 
as it was, I think 1 never saw one so 

e. It still retained a slight ex- 
— disdain, which gave a kind of 


to its extreme beauty, and re- 
minded me, even in that moment, of the 
Belvedere Apollo. But he was totally dead. 


I¢was natural to feel something at such a 
sight. I continued almost involuntarily 
gating on the face, till I was roused b 
weing the figure at his side raise itself 
lowly from the ground, and sitting up, 
look me in the face, saying, in a low tone, 
“Barbarians, is not this enough? ” I ab- 
tolutely felt as if an apparition had risen 
before me. The hollow voice—the large 
nearly glazed, and yet haughty and 
ning, absolutely checked my breath. 
However, I made some steps towards the 
u man, in the idea of offering him 
tsistance. He evidently miseonceived me, 
and turning himself round with pain, clasp- 
dhisarms over the boy, kissed his lips 
two or three times, and then, looking up at 
me, seemed to await the mortal blow. I[ 
wasdoubly shocked at this, and I believe 
& tear stole into my eye. I told him, in 
ish, that he was wrong in taking me 
for one of his murderers; thut I was deeply 
ed at all I saw; and that ifI could not 
those round him, I might be of some 
tervid’ to, at least, himself. He fixed his 
eyes on me and said, “You are a French- 
Wan, and yet can feel.” It was no time to 
eater into ae age I merely replied, 
Iwished to take him from that place, and 
: to know where my servant and I 
carry him to shelter. “It is too 
late—I am‘dying—if it were otherwise” 
tad he looked at his sou’s corpse, at this 
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moment so calm. I still entreated him— 
“ Well then,” said he, “ if you will do me 
this last kindness, have me carried into the 
chapel, where m _— has been long pre- 
pared.” I rai im by the knees, m 
servant put his hands under his head, an 
in this way we carried him gently towards 
the chapel. It was then that I first saw 
he was mortally wounded. The door of the 
chapel'was open, and there we laid down our 
melancholy burden. Under the depression 
of the moment, I could not help being struck 
with admiration as I glanced round. The 
altar, columns, steps, were all of the finest 
marble, and the most exquisite sculpture. 
But the most striking object was the monu- 
ment of Carrara marble in the centre. It 
was a dome on four pillars, under which 
was a female figure lying on its side, with 
the head resting on the arm, as if in deep 
sleep; the face and form were of exquisite 
loveliness. At the four corners of the 
monument were four large wax tapers, 
burning; and a large black velvet pall, 
which appeared to have been covering the 
figure, om beside it on the ground. The 
wounded gentleman was evidently exhaust- 
ed by his jst effort. Ispoke to him, but he 
was unable to answer. As his oval coun- 
tenance gradually assumed the calmness of 
death, I never saw anything nobler. He 
could not be more than between forty and 
fifty. The large black eye, the arched 
brow, the cheek slightly tinged with emo- 
tion, the mouth moved with a faint smile 
which seemed to say that all human efforts 
were hopeless, and that yet he thanked 
me, all made up such a face as we sev in 
the pictures of Titian or Da Vinci. It 
was the Spanish countenance in all its 
grandeur and in all its melancholy. 

I gave him some wine and water from 
my servant's canteen, and after an effort he 
said in a dying tone, “Sir, I had once a 
wife, an admirable creature; Heaven took 
her from me in the most unfortunate and 
painful manner. She was worthy of hea- 
ven. She died five years ago; I built this 
tomb for us both; lay me beside her.” I 
could not speak. He pressed my hand, 
and said again, “Sir, I thank you for 
your feelings. If you will let me make one 
mere request, it shall be my last. Bring 
the body of my boy,‘that I may look upon 
him once more and die with him beside 
me.” I shrank at this. The place was now 
entirely silent. The soldiers had either 
gone away or were busy in the remote parts 
ofthe chateau. Here was nothing round 
me but graves and death. I felt an invo- 
luntary horror at going into the court, 
where I should see but bleeding bodies. I 
will own that I felt a dimness come over 
my eyes, and shook like a woman. The 
noble Spaniard would urge me no further; 
he sat up, lifted his clasped hands, and fixed 
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his eyes on heaven, and after a struggle 
obviously of inward prayer, sank back 
on the ground with a sigh which made me 
think that all was over. This awoke me. 
I went out, and with my servant, whom I 
found at.the door, brought in the body of 
the boy, and placed it by his father’s side. 
While I was gazing on them as they lay 
together in their sad beauty, I saw the cur- 
tain of the altar rise slowly, and from 
under it peep an old man, who looked 
round him in great terror. I called on 
him to come forward, and promised him 
safety. He was an old servant of the fa- 
mily; and on seeing the bodies, he was in an 
agony of grief, flung himself on them, tore 
his white hair, and cursed, as well he 
might, their murderers. As he clasped his 
master’s hand I saw the eyes open; they 
were turned be the boy's countenance, 
then on me. heard the lips whisper, 
** God bless the hand that brought us to- 
gor ;’” then laying his arm round the 

y’s neck, and Frararei his lips to his 
cheeks, the spirit departed with adeep sigh. 
The old servant and I knelt beside them, 
and I believe, wept together. After a 
while we heard the soldiers returning; we 
rose and covered the bodies with the pall 
from the tomb. The chapel was now nearly 
dark, and the soldiers came in with lighted 
torches. They asked what was under the 
all; and on being told, turned away with 
Gas of gestures of genuine regret. They 
did not even look at the servants, who 
stood close to me, expecting to be put to 
death, notwithstanding my assurances of 
safety. 

The drums now beat, the plunder was 
| marcy into the court, cars and waggons 
rom the stables were loaded with the rich 
moveables of the mansion; I waited till 
all were on the march, then giving some 
money to the old man, and bidding all the 
fugitive domestics to do the last honours to 
their master, I walked, with a melanchol 
heart, through the deserted court, and fol- 
lowed the troops. 

From the first rising ground T looked 
back upon the chateau—the moon was 
touching its towers; and when I thought 
of what was below, I formed my fixed 
resolution of being a soldier no more. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE IN ITS 
BETTER DAYS. 


This great structure has of late become 
very unpopular, it was thought to hold its 
head too high, and in consequence got cut 
down. Low as it has been brought, how- 
ever, there are those who are still dissatis- 
fied, and will it is probable never rest till 
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they have pulled it to pieces. Yet in the 
words of Byron we may say 


“It was not thus in other days.” 


Some ninety-five years ago Westminster 
Bridge seems to have been the object of 
very general admiration. The alarms 
which it had caused the sensitive London. 
ers when it was projected, subsided while 
they witnessed the completeness of its 
execution. Mr. Murray, afterwards Lord 
Mansfield, had opposed the bill for erecti 
the bridge in the House of Peers, and pre- 
dicted that if the plan were carried 
Westminster Hall and Palace Yard. would 
be flooded, and their lordships obliged to 
proceed to their houses in boats. A writer 
of that period (1750) thus speaks of the 
past alurms of the cits, and suggests some 
topics of consolation and hope. 

“The project of a new bridge, for the 
use of the adjacent city to London, had 
been long formed before any steps were 
taken towards the carrying it into execu- 
tion. It had even been petitioned for to 
parliament, and rejected upon a petition 
against it by the Londoners. But the pub- 
lic utility of such a structure was so. very 
evident, thatreason at last prevailed against 
prejudice and particular interests. The citi: 
zens of London, however, did not cease to 
be alarmed at every motion that was made 
on this occasion. They remonstrated 
against it in such terms, as if the very 
existence of their trade and welfare de- 
pended greatly on the absolute defeat of 
such a scheme for ever; whereas it was 
evident at that time to all unprejudiced per- 
sons, that unless London- bridge were pull- 
ed down, and the ships could ccme up to 
Westminster, and unless the quays and the 
custom-house were wenened farther up 
the river, London must still be the em 
rium of foreign merchandise, upon which 
all the other branches of our trade chi 
depend. As to shops for the retailing of 
commodities, they will always be found 
where there are great numbers of inha- 
bited houses, and might have been equally 
numerous in Westminster, whether the 
Geidge had or had not been erected. The 
city laws would indeed be so far from pre- 
venting this, that the expence which at 
tends obedience to them has been often 
found too powerful a motive, without any 
other concurring with it, to drive the free 
citizens into habitations, where they could 
live with greater freedom. We have seen 
London greatly decay within twenty years 
past, when a did not 
exist to do it any harm. e may see 
it revive and flourish under other manage 
ment, when the citizens shall more impat- 
tially consider their own’ true interest, 


as they seem to begin to do, in spite of 


Westminster-bridge now opened, and thd 
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so many other bridges should be 
eed over the Thames.” 

The opening of Westminster-bridge was 
a affair in its way, but unlike the 
gremonials connected with the completion 
of Lcndon and Waterloo bridges, it was 
sot d with the presence of royalty. 
On fhe opening of Waterloo-bridge, the 
first persons who paid the penny toll were 

IV and the duke of vane 
jo. King William and queen Adelaide 
present at a grand festival given on 
Teedon-bridge, August 1, 1831. In both 
eases the business of the day took place in 
the afternoon. Westminster-bridge was 
at midnight. In a magazine for 

1750, we read as follows: 
“Saturday, November 17. This night 
about twelve o'clock, the new bridge, at 
Westminster, was opened with a proces- 
tion by several gentlemen of that city, the 
thief artificers belonging to the work, and 
agreat number of spectators, preceded by 
trumpets, kettle-drums, &c., with guns 
during the ceremony. The first stone of 
this bridge was laid on Monday, January 
99, 1738-9, so that it has been eleven years 
aad nine months building, but would have 
been finished sooner if one of the piers 
bad not given way, and protracted the time 
for completing the work. It is now allow- 
ed, by the judges of architecture, to be one 
the grandest bridges in the world. All 
next day, being Sunday, Westminster 
was like a fair, with people going to view 
the bridge, and pass over it. The last 
stone of this bridge was laid on the 10th 
instant by Thomas Lediard, Esq., in pre- 
tence of. several of the commissioners. 
Thirty-two lamps are fixed up, and twelve 
watchmen appointed to do duty every 
_* prevent robberies and irregulari- 


That such a formidable furce should 
been deemed necessary for the pro- 
fection of the public while crossing the 
bridge seems strange. If every public 
Way near London were guarded in the 
same manner, the police-officers must have 
numerous enough to form an army. 
writer whose defence of the erections 
of the bridge appears above, supplies the 
ing panegyric on the work. 
“If we consider its length, its breadth, 
the regularity of the design, the beaut 
of the workmanship, the manner in whic 
it was constructed, the breadth and 
depth of the river it extends over, the 
+ etl of water that passes through 
Without sensible obstruction, the great 
inland “navigation which it does not 
le, the spaciousness and commo- 
ess of the carriage and fost wae 
Over it, the easy ascent it affords, the 
Svenues that lead to it, the provision made 
for the defence of passengers against the 
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weather in their way over it, the watch for 
the security of their persons, and the 
beautiful globular hghts suspended on 
irons that project inwards, with a lofty 
sweep, from the top of each recess, and on 
the sides of the abutments (with other 
political additions)—all these things, and 
many more that might be enumerated, 
being well.considered, we apprehend, that 
no bridge which we have described or 
mentioned, or that is described or menti- 
oned in history, can equal that of West- 
minster in the test number of estimable 
particulars and circumstances; though pos- 
sibly some of them may surpass it in one 
or two, that might happen rather from 
nature and accident, than from art and 
contrivance.” 

How little of this praise is now given to 
it. Sic transit gloria mundi. 





Spirit sf Foreign Witerature. 


THE BROTHERS VAN BUCK. 
A GERMAN LEGEND. 


In a German city, not far from the 
banks of the Rhine, lived two brothers, 
named Van Buck, who were justly ceie- 
brated for their skill in the art of engrav- 
ing. They were in the habit of spending 
their evenings at the house of an old neigh- 
bour, a silversmith, named Thomas Heer- 
mans, who received them in a little back 

rlour which commanded a full view of 

is shop. These visits were not very ani- 
mated, for the brothers were naturally ra- 
ther taciturn; and the mind of the silver- 
smith being mostly occupied with matters 
relating to his business, he was conse- 

uently not much disposed for conversa- 
tion. Une evening old Heermans seemed in 
higher spirits than ysual. 

“ What has occurred?” inquired the 
brothers. “ You look as if you had re- 
ceived good news.” 

“Why, my young friends,” replied the 
silversmith, “my daughter is coming home. 
She is to leave her convent to-morrow, and 
T am so glad that I could almost dance for 

tt) Tag 
‘ "The remainder of the evening was spent 
in talking of Wilhelmina; and as they were 
about to separate, old Heermens invited the 
brothers to dine with him on the following 
day. The young men accepted the invita- 
tion, and at the appointed hour they re- 
paired to the dwelling of the old silver- 
smith, arrayed in their best apparel. The 
old man received them cordially, and after 
having introduced them to his daughter, 
he led the way to dinner. The deportment 
of the brothers during this visit was, not- 
withstanding the efforts of their old friend, 
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far from being cheerful, and at night, on 
their way home, they did not exchange a 
word with each other. A week passed 
away, during which, to the great surprise 
of their old friend, they did not once enter 
the little back parlour behind his shop. 

“Did you not tell me, father,” said 
Wilhelmina, “that we should see your 
young friends every evening?” 

“T did, but they have not been here for 
this week past; it 1s very strange!” 

“ Do you think I am the cause of their 
absence, father; for they have ceased 
coming since my return?” 

The old man kissed his daughter, say- 
ing, “ I see thou art not ignorant of Cupid’s 

ower. Ah! thou wilt soon leave thy old 
‘ather.” 

Wilhelmina smiled. 

“Thy smile is sweet, my child. God 
grant it may never be clouded by sorrow.” 

At this moment the brothers entered the 
silversmith’s shop, and Wilhelmina mo- 
destly retired. 

- We have seen your daughter, Heer- 
mans,” said the young men, “and we both 
love her; tell us frankly, will you accept 
one of us for your son-in-law? If so, let 
your daughter say which of us she prefers, 
and she shall become his wife.” 

The old man shook hands with them, 
and replied: “This proposal requires con- 
sideration; I must have three days to 
think of it.” 

At the expiration of this time the old 
man sent them the following letter. 

“My daughter has made her choice. 
She will love Tristan as a husband, and 
Henry as a brother. May this avowal, 
which I have had some trouble in extract- 
ing from her, be received as it ought. 
Your old friend is waiting to embrace the 
whole of his family.” 

The brothers had agreed to abide by the 
decision of Wilhelmina. When they had 
read the letter, Henry turned pale, but 
made no complaint. They continued to 
live together on friendly terms, and re- 
sumed their visits to the old silversmith. 
Henry endeavoured to appear cheerful amid 
the preparations for the approaching mar- 
riage, but the paleness of his countenance 
plainly evinced that his cheerfulness was 
only assumed. 

ne day the brothers had been enjoying 
the pleasures of the chace, and on their 
way home, they stopped in the middle of a 
forest, and sat down to rest themselves. 

“ Tristan,” said Henry, “Ican no longer 
remain silent. I must open my mind to 
you; I find I cannot let you wed the gold- 
smith’s daughter.” 

“Brother,” replied Tristan, “ is it thus 
you keep your promise?” 

“ I cannot help it; look at me, I am no 
longer the same man. I am worn to a 
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skeleton, and the little blood I have leh 
seems like liquid fire circulating through 
my veins.” 

“I have observed the change in you® 
replied Tristan, “ and, believe me, { am 
on grieved ; but what remedy have 
we?’ 


“None, brother; and now I have o 
one desire, which I hope you will gratify, 
ee marriage until I am dead.” 


“Yes, my dear Tristan, I beseech you to 
promise me this; for if I had to sign the 
contract—” 

* No, brother, you must not die of des. 
firs rather than this I will yield you 

ilhelmina ; you can marry her, and | 
will go to America.” 

“I marry her!—can you, in giving up 
your claim, give me also her love? One of 
us, however, must die,” added he in a glow: 
ing tone, while his hand sought the handle 
of his hunting-knife. 

“ Be it so, then,” replied Tristan. 

They rose together, and drawing their 
weapons, began the contest; they fought 
for upwards of an hour, resting from time 
to time while the blood itshet from theit 
numerous wounds. During one of these 
pauses they heard the beating of the drum, 
warning the inhabitants to return to the 
city. It was at this hour they had so oftes 
returned arm in arm together, confiding 
each other their most secret thoug! 
In an instant the whole of their past lives 
seemed as it were to pass in review before 
them. 

The sun was just sinking below the ho- 
rizon; he gilded for a moment the tops of 
the trees with his departing rays, and then 
disappeared. All around was still; nota 
sound was to be heard, save the moani 
of the wind as it shook the rich foliage 
the forest; twilight then spread its veil 
over the scene, a thick dew appeared on the 
grass, and the nightingale commenced its 
warblings to the goddess of night. 

Tristan looked round, and he saw the 
spires of his native city rising high above 
the mist, and the river winding thro 
the meadows like an enormous whit 


 Recal 

collections of his boyhood—its fears, 
its joys, its hopes, all rushed to his mind; 
his heart melted within him, he held out 
his hand to his brother, and attempted to 
pate him, but he was seized with a fit 
of weakness; his legs bent under him, and 
he fell on the ground. 

Henry regarded with horror the suffet- 
ings of his brother, and he tried to go to 
his assistance, but could not, for he reeled 
like a drunkard. ; 

These two unfortunate beings had once 
had a mother who tenderly loved them. 

Through the twilight a female form was 
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seen coming towards them; when 
approached, the brothers - 
sed their Sosa gg — moment this 
. Henry, by a great effort, 

: his Paes Jad fell on his 
geck; and thus, saturated with blood and 
tears, the brothers expired in each other's 


ums. 





A SECOND ALADDIN. 
Qne morning, in the spring of 1791, as 
Canapo, an old miser, was return- 
‘ing home, after having, along with nearly 
ial the population of Venice, witnessed a 
funeral procession in the neighbour- 
of the church of St. Mark, he per- 
gived a dry lentil lying on the ground; 
wd in stooping with great eagerness to 
take possession of it, his hat fell off, and a 
Joutg man who was passing immediately 
it up, and ran on a little way in 
oat of the old man. 

“Ah! it is you, Zanetto,” said the miser; 
“give me my hat, you mischievous rascal, 
td do not handle it so roughly, for if you 
injure it, I will make you pay for the da- 


To pay for it, signor,” replied Zanetto, 
“would require money, which is, I assure 
you, @ very scarce article with me. Come, 
know the labourer is worthy of his 
tre, I have picked your hat up; you are 
neh, and must therefore pay me.” 
. “You shall be paid with a good flogging, 
Melos ?” cried Zanetto. “That 
ht do for an old Jew like you, Signor 
but I ain a gentleman; and I tell 
ba if you don't comply with my terms, 
at the inquisition shall find to-night, in 
the lion’s mouth, a report of how you ridi- 
| ged funeral ceremony, and insulted 
ark, our patron saint.” 


“What do you want from me, you ras- 
cal?” pageired the miser, evidently fright- 
d at threat of Zanetto. 


If I were to ask you for a thousand 
7 you would not give me them; nay, 
4 were even to ask you for a sous, you 
wuld not be able to find generosity 
to part with it; I shall therefore 
Mt distress you further than to require 

you to give me that lentil.” 
miser, to recover his hat, was com- 
pelled to give up the lentil; after which he 
is way, sorely grieved for the 

he had sustained. 
was not, as might have been be- 
rc without a home; he was only one 
irregular in his habits, a peculiarit 

which was almost the only thing he had 
from his father. As he been 
tanght reading and writing, his uncle, 
Joreph Tornolo, a lawyer in Padua, 
feted to take him into his office as @ 
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clerk; but Zanetto could not make up his 
mind to leave Venice, which he loved as 
dearly as the young Foscari. He therefore 
declined his uncle’s offer, although he had 
by this time disposed of everything in his 
possession; and was, consequently, quite 
yeusyiomn, The exhausted state of his 

nances, however, did not repress the 
buoyancy of his spirits; he was full of con- 
fidence in his youth, his handsome form, 
and above all, on the bounty of Pro- 
vidence; for by a precious gift of nature, 
he had that organ, which Spurzheim de- 
nominated hope, largely developed on his 
cranium. 

Soon after Zanetto had received the 
lentil from Signor Canapo, he overtook an 
old Turk, accompanied by a servant, who 
was carrying a large sack on his back. 
The servant put down his burthen in front 
of a house in a retired quarter of the city. 
Zanetto then went up to the old Turk, and 
drawing him aside, said, “Signor, you 
have lentils in that sack, have you not 2” 

“Yes, but who told you ?” replied the 
Turk, with a piercing look. 

“Here is a lentil,” said Zanetto, 
“which I found not a great way off, and I 
have followed you to tell you, that there 
must be a hole in your sack.” 

“By Allah!” cried the Turk, “I 
would not for a thousand ducats, that 
there should be a hole in my sack. Since 
you have good eyes, young man, I wish 
you would see if you can find the hole.” 

Zanetto examined the sack, and found a 
small hole in it. 

“ Seigneur,” said he, “here is a small 
hole through which the lentil must have 
dropped, and as the hole is getting larger, 
you would soon have lost more, if I had 
not apprised you of the hole in the sack. 

“ My friend,” replied the Turk, “ you 
have rendered me a great service, which 
shall not pass unrewarded.” 

He then drew from his pocket a well- 
filled purse, and a small brass seal, which 
he presented to Zanetto, saying, “ Take’ 
either this purse, or this smal] seal. The 
contents of the purse will, for a few years, 
enable you to live in comfort, but after- 
wards you will again sink into poverty. 
With the aid of the seal, success will crown 
all your undertakings. If you were to 
oui, a letter to the. king of Spain, asking 
him to come and visit you, he would 
immediately comply- with your request, if 
the letter were sealed with this small seal. 
If you do not believe me, take the purse; 
but if you do, choose the talisman.” 

“ Give me the talisman,” said Zanetto. 

“ Mind you must neither sell nor lose it; 
and only employ it in matters of import- 
ance. If ever I return to Venice, I shall 
find you in some palace surrounded with 
flatterers; however, as long as you preserve 
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this talisman, all will be well with you; but 
if you lose it, you will be completely 
ruined. Adieu, my son; do not forget 
your friend Ali-Mohammed.” 

“ Fear not, I will relinquish the talisman 
only with life,” said Zanetto, putting the 
seal carefully into his pocket; and then, 
having embraced the Turk, who was about 
to depart for his own country, he proceed- 
ed by a thousand windings, to the most 
thickly populated quarter of Venice, where 
retiring to rest himself under the shelter of 
a large portico, he began to reflect on his 
interview with Ali-Mohammed. “Have I 
not,” said he to himself, “done wrong in 
choosing this morsel of brass, instead of 
the purse filled with ducats? Ali-Mo- 
hammed is no doubt one of those danger- 
ous magicians, who delight in sending peo- 
ple to Lucifer. Although I am rather 
wicked, Iam yet a christian like my father, 
the late cavelier Tornolo, and I would not 
like to sell myself to the devil. Let me 
see, all my projects are to be crowned with 
success; but I don’t know what to under- 
take! I am only to use the talisman in 
affairs of importance, and as my dinner is 
but a trifling matter, I must I suppose g° 
without it. I can, it appears, command the 
king of Spain to come and pay his respects 
to me, yet my shoes let in the water, my 
clothes are quite threadbare, and to night 
I shall have to be shivering in bed, with a 
window curtain over me, instead of a blan- 
ket. But I must wait, affairs of importance 
will arrive, and then I shall have a palace, 
servants, a beautiful wife, and a hundred 
thousand ducats a year; I shall go to con- 
fession, do penance, and the magician will 
be enraged to see me going to heaven in 
spite of him.” 

At this moment Zanetto espied Signor 
Cornivo proceeding in a direction opposite 
to that in which his residence lay. An idea 
suddenly occurred to Zanetto, and he 
darted off with the rapidity of lightning. 

“Since I have no money,” said Zanetto, 
“to go to the theatre with, I will take ad- 
vantage of Signor Cornivo’s absence, and 
go and see his charming daughter Luigia.” 

Signor Cornivo had formerly ool 
acquainted with Zanetto’s father, at which 
period his daughter and Zanetto were in- 
separable companions; but when Zanetto 
became poor, Signor Cornivo, like a pru- 
dent father, shut his doors on the young 
man, and commanded his daughter to 
forget the companion of her childhood. 
Luigia had reached womanhood, and was 
shortly to be married to Mercantonio, 
son of Signor Conapo, an ill-favoured and 
— being, who was the exact counter- 
part of his respected parent. Zanetto, on 
arriving at Signor Cornivo’s dwelling, per- 
ceived Luigia leaning out on the balcony. 
“ Dear Luigia,” said he, “how is it you 


are not at San-Salvatore,where the famon 
Lacchi is to perform in @ new piece? Ajj 
Venice is there except you and I.” 

“ Alas! Zanetto, my father will not let 
me go, and what is more, Mercantonio, 
intended, will not take me there either 
when I am married.” , 

“ Your father is a tyrant, and if I were 
in your place, I would not have such g 
stingy fellow for a husband as Mercan- 
aera !h I hel 

“ Alas! how can I help myself, m 
Zanetto?” fae sh 

“ Ah! Luigia, you have forgotten the 
time when you promised to be my wife; 
yes, this circumstance has escaped from 
your memory!” 

“No, I remember it well—perfertly well, 
my dear Zanetto. But your father ruined 
himself, and mine shut his door on you, 
Now I am to be married to Mercantonio, 
who is ugly, rich, and miserly. I should 
prefer a handsome husband, who would 
take me to the theatre, but where am I to 
find him?” 

“ Here!” said Zanetto, striking his breast 
with a theatrical air; “here, dearest 
Luigia. I have never ceased to love you;! 
am now rich, and if you will consent to be 
my wife, I swear I will take you once s 
week to the theatre as long as you like.” 

‘*What! are you rich?” cried Luigi 
with sparkling eyes. “ Speak to my f 
then as quickly as possible, and when you 
have bought a house, we will get married.’ 

“ Not a common house; I shall purchase 
@ palace, and you shall have as many ser- 
vants as you like, to say nothing of 
musicians. 

“ Zanetto, it would be dreadful if you 
were only mocking me, for I feel that i do 
not love Mercantonio, and that the affection 
I love you is revived in my heart. Take this 
white handkerchief as a pledge of my love, 
and depart quickly, for here is my father. 

you deceive me, I shall die of sorrow.” 

“May St. John, my patron, break my 
bones if I do.” 

Zanetto took the handkerchief, kissed it, 
and then departed. Now that he was alone, 
he was greatly alarmed at the audacious 
falsehoods he had just uttered. 


(70 be continued.) 





Review, 


M. Capefigue’s Diplomatists of Europe. 

The leading topics of this work are the 
downfall of Na Rice, the first and 
restoration of the Bourbons, and the con- 
gresses to which they led, with historical 
accounts of the various diplomatists en- 
gaged in this affair. Metternich, Talley- 
rand, Pozzo di Borgo, Nesselrode, Welling: 
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ton, Castlereagh, are the leading charac- 
ters, brief sketches of whose families and 
fives are introduced. The work possesses 
merit, yet it has its defects and weak- 
yesses. There is vivacity in the style, and 
the author possesses the polite insinuation 
ofthe older school, which can say imper- 
tinent things without coarseness; but his 
conceptions of Toryism and the English 

i y, and his general opinions, are 
one-sided and fallacious in the extreme; 
norcan he disguise his antipathy to cer- 
tain parties, not that he openly attacks 
them, but insinuating nerrative is the mode 
tdapted for effecting his purpose. A bet- 
ter example cannot be given than in the 
following instance, when speaking of Tal- 
* dismissal from the French coun- 


TALLEYRAND’S DISGRACE. 

“The real cause of Talleyrand’s disgrace 
was the active attempts he made to nego- 
tiate —_ with England independent of 
Napoleon. The emperor did not at all like 
men who acted upon their own opinion; he 
liked everything to originate with himself 

e got rid of Talleyrand as in 


f succeeding years he shook oft Fouché, 


minister of police. There are times when 
men of consideration are a source of em- 
harrassment; when advisers are no longer 
required—devoted servants alone are 
necessary. The prince of Benevento took 
advantage of the circumstance; and as the 
Spanish war was very unpopular, he as- 
sumed the attitude of a martyr to his love 
for peace and moderate measures. He 
was always clever enough to account for 
his being out of favour, by attributing it to 
some motive which might secure him a good 
in __ opinion; and he then pro- 

by his situation to wage an under- 
hand but murderous war against the power 
Which bad rejected him from its circle of 
tivity. When he was no longer at the 
bead of affairs for the purpose of directing 
them, he took care to bring up the rear for 
the sake of causing hindrance and annoy- 
face. Nevertheless, his dismissal was now 
covered with a golden mantle; he received 
the title of vice-grand elector, with the 
tame salary of 500,000 francs that he en- 
dyed during his ministry. The activity 
f his mind led him afresh into commer- 
cial pursuits: he gambled in the stocks, 
@@ partner in a banking-house, at 
burg and in Paris, invested considera- 
sums of money in the English funds, 
and awaited patiently the course of events. 
Toknow how to wait is a great mark of 
eM knowledge; and it was one of 
yrand’s favourite axioms, that pati- 
ence often leads to favourrble situations; 
henever would be in a hurry. A secret 


> rag was beginning to form against 
m, even in the highest ranks, 
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among the heads of the senate, of the 
government, and of the army. Fearful of 
yet making itself manifest by any overt 
act, it only ventured upon apparently 
trifling remarks and half-confidences; but 
peuple conspired in their minds—expres- 
sions were used which were repeated as 
apothegms and prophecies of society. ‘It 
is the beginning of the end,’ said Talley- 
rand, at the time of the disastrous poco 
tion to Moscow; and this just appreciation 
had been warmly applauded. What a terri- 
ble opposition is that of the salons and the 

y world! It kills with a on death; 
it upsets the strongest ideas; it destroys 
the best laid plans: it would be far better 
to be compelled to en in a pitched 
battle face to face. This opposition was 
gradually increasing; and the police es- 
tablishment of general Savary, which 
tended more to the employment of brute 
force than the adoption of intelligent pre- 
cautions, was incapable of restraining it; 
it was gradually appearing on every side; 
besides which the men, who placed them- 
selves at the head of the resisting party, 
were of too much consequence for the em- 
peror to venture to touch them. Talley- 
rand and Fouché now did whatever they 
pleased with perfect impunity—they were 
acting against the emperor, and he did not 
dare to show his displeasure. It has 
always been — that Napoleon, when 
at the summit of his greatness, might have 
put down any one; yet, great as he was, 
there were some men too powerful for him. 
The day that he had touched Talleyrand 
or Fouché, all the officers of government 
would have considered themselves at the 
mercy of a caprice; Cambacérés, Lebrun, 
Regnault de Saint Jean d’Angely, feeling 
themselves henceforth without any securit 
against @ master whom the detested, 
would perhaps have shaken off the yoke.” 

We cite another passage, which is high- 
ly characteristic of the work :— 

TALLEYRAND’S DEATH BED, 

“ Accounts of the state of his health 
were incessantly despatched to Neuilly. 
He had rendered great services to Louis 
Phillipe; who had often consulted him and 
derived the benefit of his experience, and 
who was now resolved to pay & last visit 
to the last descendant of the Périgords. 
When the king was announced, the prince 
said with a feeble voice, but without any 
appearance of emotion, as if the attention 
were due to him—‘It is the greatest ho- 
nour my house has received.’ There was & 
strong aristocratic feeling in the expres- 
sion ‘my house’: it signified that, though 
the v.sit was honourable to his fami Y 
there was nothing to cause surprise in it. 
Neither did he forget, even at that mo- 
ment, the etiquette which forbids that any- 
body should stand in the presence of 9 
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sovereign without being presented; and he 
immediately added, in a calm tone, ‘I 
have a duty to fulfil—it is to present to 
your majesty the persons who are in the 
room, and who have not yet had that ho- 
nour;’ and he introduced his physician, his 
surgeon, and his valet-de-chambre. This 
behaviour, when at the point of death, 
bore the stamp of high aristocratic man- 
ners, perfectly in keeping with the visit 
with which his last moments had been 
honoured: it was part of the decorum and 
ancient ceremony observed between noble 
families: the escutcheons of both bore the 
same relative rank—the youngest branch 
of the Bourbons went to visit the youngest 
branch of Périgords. In ancient times the 
houses of Navarre and de Quercy had-met 
together on the common field of battle, 
and the cry Re que Dieu had been uttered 
at the same time with the war-cry of Hen- 
ry IV, by the old southern nobility, the 
language of Oc being common to both. 
People expressed surprise at the signal 
honour conferred: upon Talleyrand; but it 
showed that the customs of gentle blood 
were not comprehended by the spirit of in- 
ferior society. No one was more attached 
to his illustrious descent than the old di- 

lomatist, and the younger branch of the 
Sasbane came itself of too good a. stock 
to forget it; the two cadets of de Quercy 
and Navarre had met in the recollection of 
their race, as in their political life, 





The Gatherer. 


Jack Sheppard.—A. singular story has 
lately appeared in the papers, setting forth 
that Mr. Smith, the proprietor of the Hope 
tavern, in Blackmore-street, Clare-market, 
had in his possession the portraits, painted 
by Thornhill, of Jack Sheppard and his 
mother; and sold them, a few days since, 
to Mr. Merivale, of Gray’s Inn, for ninety- 
seven guineas. In removing the portrait of 
Jack's progenitor from its frame, there 
were found, below the moulding, seven 
guineas, together with a number of copper 
coins of the period. Put accidentally thus 
upon the scent of some of Jack’s secrets, 
it was an eusy inference that it might be 
worth while to make a careful examination 
of the other frame—which, besides, was of 
a suspicious thickness; and it yielded up 
its treasures accordingly. Between the 
moulding and lining were found a number 
of papers and documents relating to the 
rising in 1745—some extremely curious, 
and all bearing the post-mark of the time; 
besides furniture more characteristic, and 
which should have been left as appropriate 
frame-work to the portraiture of. Jack. 
There were a portion of a note for £10, and 
a check for £17. It is Mr. Smith’s. inten- 
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tion that the British Museum shall be 
their repository. Among the papers men. 
tioned, is a printed order for turning the 
Lincoln’s Inn theatre into a guard-honse, 
and suspending a performance announced 
on that account. 

Death of Mr. Basevi.—This eminent 
architect has been dismissed from life by 
fatal accident. Whilst inspecting the al- 
teration in the belfry at Ely cathedral 
(which is undergoing extensive repairs), 
about eleven o’clock on Thursday week, 
in company with the dean and Mr. Stuart, 
one of the minor canons, he was standing 
upon @ large beam, having some 
nails upon the surface, one of his compa- 
nions cautioned him to be careful, but no 
sooner had the warning been given, than 
the toe of Mr. Basevi caught sume of the 
nails, and he was precipitated throughs 
small hole in the belfry-floor to the lower 
roof of the tower of the cathedral, and 
falling upon one of the beams, was killed 
upon the spot. 

John Bull.—The seven dealings of John 
Bull are—the shop, the stocks, the news- 
paper, religion, roast beef, prejudice, and 
port wine. 

Nothing Lost.—It is well said that no 
thing is lost. ‘The drop of water which is 
spilt, the fragment of paper which is burat, 
the plant that rots on the ground, all that 
perishes there. and is forgotten, oat 
seek the atmosphere, and all is preserv 
and thence daily returned for use.—Mac- 
culloch, 

Savings’ Bank.—One example will show 
how small saving in early. life will keep 
aman independent of the workhouse in 
his old age. . Suppose he save but one shill- 
inga week from the time he is twenty 
years old till he is forty, and put it every 
year in the Savings’ bank, it will, at com- 

und interest, amount to £72 12s. 5d. 
Sevens for the next twenty years he does 
not add one penny to it, it will, without 
his help, have more than doubled itself, and 
entitle him at sixty, to demand upwards of 
£150; or, if he prefer it, a government an- 
nuity of £15 @ year, or 10d. a day paid 
quarterly at the Savings’ bank; in other 
words, a little over a shilling a week laid 
by in youth will entitle a man to a shilling 
a day in old age. 

A Modest Man.—The following adver- 
tisement appeared this week in the Times: 
—*To all, a gentleman of experience, in- 
domitable perseverance, strong constitu- 
tion, and good connections, equal to any- 
thing, and willing to work twenty in the 
twenty-four hours, is open to an engage 
ment.” 
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